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Editorial 

A very interesting winter lies ahead for all students and other librarians ; for, we suppose, 
almost immediately attempts will be made to harmonize the practice of the Library Associa- 
tion with the expressed wishes of its last Annual Meeting. We publish some notes in Letters 
on Our Affairs on the crisis, if it may be so called, but we would add such voice as we have 
to that of those who plead for moderation. Violent changes are rarely justified, and violent 
expressions Still less rarely, and as there appears to be now a disposition to bury hatchets 


and to get to work we hope that every advantage will be taken of it. 
* * * * * * 


AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 


The Summer School of Librarianship held at Birmingham under the auspices of the 
Library Association and Birmingham Public Libraries Committee has proved to be one of 
the most successful of an eminently successful series. We take note of this fa&t with a great 
deal of pleasure, because there is no doubt that one of the principal problems before the 
library profession at the present moment is the proper provision of oral teaching. Experience 
in the examinations in the past thirty years has proved beyond a peradventure that teaching 
by correspondence is at the best a substitute; student and teacher alike complain with no 
uncertain voice of the method, and still more emphatically of the results as shown in the 
examination. The most successful teacher can show only a percentage approximating to 
60 of successes among the candidates he presents for examination. The average indeed is 
much lower than that. With all their defeéts, however, correspondence courses are all that 
we have at the moment, and the lot of the assistants without them would be indeed hard. In 
criticising the method we are not criticising either those who conduét it or those who work 
under it. The remedy for the defects, or some of them, is a regional system of library schools, 
in such places and working at such hours that they may be accessible and available to those 
who already work in libraries. It is clearly impossible, however, to arrange a library school 
with teachers of quality within twenty miles (say) of every library, but it should not be beyond 
human ingenuity to plan a system by which every library assistant who shows special aptitude 
for the profession should be given time and opportunity to attend a regional library school 
and receive oral training in the more important branches of library technique and theory. 
The problem is more urgent now than ever, but does not seem lately to have received the 
consideration that it merits. Meanwhile, gratitude must go from all who value librarianship 
to Mr. Cashmore and his coadjutors in making available the Birmingham Library School. 

* * * * * * 


We have been asked if the close co-operation with the B.B.C., which was once so adver- 
tised in libraries, now continues at the same level. Perhaps some of our readers could give 
us their experiences and their practice in this. It was Mr. Jast who in his presidential address 
asked librarians to scrutinise carefully those agencies which masqueraded as friends of libraries 
and of reading, and amongst those of whose beneficial effect he expressed some doubt was 
the B.B.C. Does this great agency, which some have declared to be the greatest disturber 
of family peace yet known, affe& either for good or ill the use of libraries and books ? The 
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question has been asked in recent years so often that it is rather common-place. It is a vital 
question and one very difficult for those who are not watching the actual reading of people 
carefully to answer in any way that carries conviction. There are so many other possibly 
retarding agencies, cheap libraries, universal motor-cars, innumerable cinemas, and other 
such things. Certainly fiction reading seems to be slightly, but very slightly, on the decline ; 
but any one of the causes named may be the explanation quite as reasonably as change in the 
habits of the people. Cheap books, such as the Penguin series and its imitators, may be a 
contributory cause. And as for books in general, when the B.B.C. broadcasts it is usually 
about books by such popular authors or about such current subjects that broadcasting does 
not effec their use in libraries one way or the other. When the broadcast does go out of the 
ordinary rut, as when some years ago a series of talks on Boswell was given, the results were 
great and occurred in almost every library. There may be facts, and even figures, in the 
hands of librarians which would be useful to all librarians. We wish our readers would help 
us in this matter. 
* * * * * * 

We confess to a feeling of some disappointment with the attendance at the London 
and Home Counties Annual Conference which was held at St. Albans last month. One might 
ask, quite fairly, where were the London librarians ? Certainly there was Mr. Stewart, who 
is a host in himself, Mr. Thorne, whose loyalty to the Association is proverbial, and one or 
two others ; but it must be confessed that London as a whole was not represented. This is 
unfortunate, as such conferences afford an opportunity for those in responsible positions 
to make known their views on a serivice which they deem important. It may be that the 
conference is held too near the opening of the winter session, or it may be that London 
librarians think there are already too many meetings. It is a pity that the conference is held 
at all if it does not attract the leaders in its area. We hope we are wrong in our impression, 
but this is the one we have received. 

* * * * * * 

We publish on another page a brief account of the ASLIB conference at Caius College, 
Cambridge, which was held on the same week-end as the conference to which we have just 
referred. Over 140 people attended for the whole week-end, and thus this gathering was 
the largest which ASLIB has held so far. There was great enthusiasm at many of the meet- 
ings and vigorous discussion. An interesting feature was an address on The Public Relations 
Officer and his Work in the General Post Office, by that officer himself. The rumour had 
been abroad that the G.P.O. contemplated establishing an information bureau dealing with 
all subjects ; the enquirer had only to dial the letters ask, put his question, and all knowledge 
would be at his disposal. This, however, was disclaimed by Colonel Crutchley, the speaker, 
who said that the scheme was now to be confined to questions dealing with the work of the 
Post Office itself. Such questions that might occur incidentally, as an address of a person 
in a particular town, a time of a meeting, or other information within the easy knowledge of 
the staff, might occasionally be given, as was now the case. A fascinating morning was 
spent on the micro-film for the reproduction of newspapers in minute space and their easy 
projection for readers. This work, it was demonstrated, can be done at very small cost, 
and need not occasion any alarm either as to its permanence or to any other difficulties which 
occasionally deter librarians from considering this important advance. 

* * * * * 


Our profession has sustained some sad losses in recent years; amongst them some 
who might have been expeéted to do much more work. Such was Mr. S. A. Pitt, who died 
on August 27th at the age of 59 years. On another page are given a a of a 
distinguished career, which had a single aim, and in all its ventures reached efficiency, success 


and influence. He was in no sense a spectacular librarian and was probably the most modest 
man who ever held so high a position as that he occupied. Reticent in speech, but most 
discriminating in its use, he combined scholarship with good humour and both with a tre- 
mendous organising power. Ill health for two years or more had withdrawn him from his 
colleagues, and already he had been greatly missed by his fellow librarians. 
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A Proposal for Staff Training 


By W. Frank B. Jones. (Hendon Public Libraries.) 


As Public Libraries are constituted to-day, the enlistment of staff is usually from local Secondary 
School children, mostly, it is to be hoped, possessing the London Matriculation certificate 
as a minimum. Salaries should be adequate to attraét a matriculant, as anyone appointed 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen who has not qualified will stand little chance of doing so 
later, and also making a good Stand in the Professional Examinations. It is not within the 
scope of this article to go into the questions involved in having a Staff largely composed of 
Diplomates and Fellows of the Library Association. It is, however, strongly advisable that 
anyone appointed who may ultimately come into contaé& with the public in any other than 
a purely automatic capacity, should have taken at least this first step towards professional 
qualification. Taken early it is to everyone’s advantage. By intelligence and application the 
boy or girl has passed the first of the examination hurdles, and stands a good chance with the 
rest; and the library staff will be enriched by a growing intelle& a little ahead of the average. 
It is unenterprising for a Library to take on anyone else; and unfair to the applicant, if he or 
she, envisaging a library career, finds himself confronted with the obstacle of Matriculation 
at the outset. 

As the Examination Syllabus of the Library Association stands at present it is inadvisable 
to expect assistants to attempt the Intermediate Examination too early in their career. The 
Elementary could and should be passed within the first year or two, and every opportunity 
and assistance should be given to help the new junior to prepare for this. It should not 
be too much for a senior member of the staff to coach his subordinates, and, given suitable 


material, to ensure their early success. They would be well advised to restrain any attempt ° 


before the candidate is fully prepared. The old idea of sitting “ to see what it is like” is 
rendered superfluous by the issue of papers in the L.A. Year Book, and the Examiners’ 
Reports. To pass the Elementary at the first attempt is comparatively easy, but it is as well 
to do it so for another reason. It gives the candidate confidence in his capacities, although 
it must be impressed upon him that the next step is not so easy and is therefore not to be 
rushed. In _ of the faé& that at present it includes only cataloguing and classification 
(he will have been exempted the language by Matriculation), it will confer on him the dignity 
of a professional standing, and as such requires both experience of library practice and of 
life. It is true that he may be fortunate in his papers, and pass early, but nevertheless he 
will be a better librarian, as well as cataloguer and classifier, if he delays the attempt and 
developes his library experience in all its branches. This will not be time wasted, because, 
presuming he intends to complete the course and qualify for the Diploma, it will all be of 
value in the Final Examinations, and will enable him to pull his weight more comfortably 
with the rest of the staff in the meantime. 

We are all familiar with the feelings aroused by the appointment of a new member of 
the staff. What will he or she be like ? Will she be like the last one who was all enthusiasm 
and could not wait to be told before she was off and doing a piece of work wrongly? Will 
he seem full of promise at the interview, and during his first week lose interest because he is 
not immediately given book selection to do, and has to refer readers’ queries to a senior ? 
The faéts ascertainable at an interview can give hardly any indication of answers to these 
questions. His testimonials, one from his Headmaster referring to his scholastic abilities 
and school behaviour, and one from a friend of his father, as well known or as highly placed 
as possible, help little more. 

What is needed in the case of these new entrants into our libraries, is something more 
than to be merely fitted into a large machine, about the workings of which they know next 
to nothing, and the aims and purposes of which seem to be little furthered by the processes 
and work they are given to do. I have always found, in asking juniors to undertake a piece 
of uninteresting or monotonous work, that a few minutes spent in explanation of its place 
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and necessity in the system, of what precedes and follows it, is time well spent. They are 
able to conneét it with an objeé, fit it into a.whole, and consequently it is done with much 
better will. The faét that these young people we are dealing with are presumably above the 
average in intellect, makes it all the more necessary that we take them into our confidence, 
and refrain from treating them as mere “ rude mechanicals.” 

Much of this may be elementary in many libraries and to many librarians, but my principal 
obje& is to indicate a method whereby entrants to the profession may be given an all-round 
conception of the work involved, a good grounding in its practice, and at the same time, 
render a service both necessary and important to a section of the public. 

I refer to the opportunities offered in the Intermediate Department. I was able to 
indicate in these pages last month the importance I attach to special and separate work with 
Adolescents. I will not go into those arguments again, but will develop the subje& further 
and try to show, speaking from my experience in charge of an Intermediate Department 
which has operated with success during the last fifteen years, how it may be employed with 
success in the training of junior staff. 

The new assistant would be immediately introduced to the Librarian-in-Charge of the 
Intermediate Department, and for the first twelve months all his library aétivities would be 
direéted and supervised by him. The principal objet of having the training of juniors in 
the hands of one person is to ensure uniformity of practice, and to see that the work does not 
fall below a certain standard. This desirable end is difficult to achieve if the training is left 
to anyone who happens to be available. Apart from the risk of its being done carelessly— 
anyone’s job being no one’s job—producing bad methods and contradictory examples, the 
new assistant does not wish to be a nuisance, and often tries to work things out for himself. 
This is a good thing in a way, but it has its drawbacks ; time may be wasted and useless 
methods may become habits, and necessary checks may be overlooked, to name only a few 
of the possible results. 

The Intermediate Department can be so organised that it is a complete library system 
in miniature, doing reference, lending, reading and enquiry work in the same way as the 
Adult sections. It should be in the hands of a fully qualified librarian, not only qualified 
to do his work and supervise the duties in his bee (he department, but completely con- 
versant with the activities in every other department: enrolments, cancellations, book- 
selection, accessions, stores, accounts, processing, cataloguing, classification, binding, repairs, 
replacements, withdrawals, advice, display, charging and discharging, reference practice, 
bibliographical work, and the keeping of all records. He should also be closely acquainted 
with the syllabus of the Library Association and all the agencies available for preparing for 
the professional examinations ; and apart from this he should keep up to date in his own 
professional studies, making himself familiar with all appropriate journals and books. He 
would help to prepare the juniors for their examinations, be capable of advising on reading, 
giving talks and correcting papers to that end, thus giving the personal contact so few can 
get by the methods available at present. He should be the friend and guide to each new 
entrant to the system, introducing him to all the processes in the department, and explaining 
their place and significance. Under a capable senior these entrants can learn to praétice all 
rec i of the work without the disorganising changes of Staff involved in a too quick 
change round in the adult sections. In any but a small system, it is very difficult for a junior 
engaged in simple routine work to fully understand the part he plays in the whole. That 
realisation is an absolute necessity for happy and critical work. With a course of training 
as suggested they will be more prepared to pull their weight in other departments, being 
more seasoned and library process conscious. Stage fright in talking to a reader will be largely 
overcome by then, and the standing of the library will consequently improve. They will 
better understand the duties of each other and their seniors, and can therefore work better 
and more constructively. To feel one’s place and value in a book service to intelligent readers 
is an important psychological factor among Staff not lightly to be overlooked, 
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There is one more advantage attached to such a system. When the training is in the 
hands of such a person as I have described, he would be able from his experience of contact 
with those in his care, to recommend for the most suitable post those whom he has discovered 
have special aptitudes for a particular type of work. It may be reference, cataloguing or 
any other. It will fall under one of two headings, capacity for dealing with persons or things. 

We cannot question, that notwithstanding several setbacks, the status of librarianship 
is improving, and it is by ensuring the systematic training of library staffs that it will continue 
to improve, and our service become increasingly relied upon by thoughtful and discriminating 


people. 


The Future 
By Eric Ley.anp, F.L.A. (Walthamstow Public Libraries). 


THE coming of television must give librarians reason for some anxiety. The last two decades 
have seen tremendous progress in the science of radio and the moving picture, and whereas 
up to now these two new forms of recreation have affected the Public Libraries very little, 
the perfection of television may well bring competition with which we cannot cope. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the issues of books from Public Libraries in this country is 
fiction, and the rock upon which our professional economy is founded is the permanence of 
the book as a means of recreation. It is becoming increasingly obvious, however, that this 
rock is not so sure as we have hitherto believed. The day cannot be very far distant when 
nearly every house in the country will be equipped with its television set, procurable as 
cheaply as ordinary wireless sets are to-day. As technical efficiency is increased, it is inevitable 
that the standard of the programmes available will be raised, until eventually it will be possible 
to choose from as many different television programmes as there are now broadcasting stations. 

When that day dawns, who can say that the Public Libraries will be unaffected? The 
modern age has already supplied overwhelming proof that the civilised peoples are avoiding 
where possible, personal effort. We are living in an age of repression of the personality, 
and though in countries such as Italy and Germany that repression comes from above, other, 
more democratic countries suffer from a voluntary repression. Amusements are standardised ; 
millions of people watch football matches on Saturday afternoons rather than play them- 
selves ; cinemas cater for other millions. It is less trouble to watch football than to play it, 
to watch a cinema screen than to read a book. 

Circumstances have up to now conspired to help the Public Libraries maintain their 
issues. The cinema costs money, and there are rarely enough attractive programmes in one 
distri& to satisfy the person who desires to be taken out of his humdrum daily life into one 
of adventure and romance. The perfection of television, however, must inevitably alter 
this State of affairs. 

For a small fee per annum and a small upkeep, the man who to-day reads nothing but 
fition will be able to turn a knob and satiate himself with adventure and romance. Not only 
will it demand less effort, but it will be infinitely more satisfying to see events on the screen 
than read about them in a book. Provided that television is eventually perfected, therefore, 
Public Libraries will have to reckon with terrific competition. Unfortunately it will not 
only affeé fiction issues, for programmes of an educational charaéter will certainly be provided, 
catering for the man who to-day reads travel works or biography. 

It seems inevitable, therefore, that in the near or distant future, we shall have to face 
an alarming decrease in issues. The consequences are too obvious and painful to need 
emphasis. It may not be for fifty years, it may be much sooner than that, and there is very 
little we can do about it. The initial mistake was in supplying fiction at all, for we thereby 
manufa@tured a huge public which will leave us readily enough when it finds other and 
better means of satisfying its desire for fiction. 

The home cinema will also add its quota to the competition, and cheap home talkies 
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cannot be far away. 

The student and research worker, the earnest seeker after knowledge will be left to us, 
and we shall be forced back to our original position in the life of the community, as the 
cultural centre of our distri¢t. Drastic changes will be inevitable, however, reduction of 
Staff necessary and for the survivors more interesting and important work. Though the 
revolution may be far distant, the wise man will, in planning for the future, do well to bear 
these considerations in mind, realising the inevitableness of their ultimate fulfilment. 


Brown’s Subject Classification—Revision 


We have received by courtesy of the Borough Librarian of Bournemouth, an important 
list of alterations and additions made to the Tables in Brown’s Subjeé& Classification, for use 
in the Bournemouth Libraries. He also sends us in addition to the list certain suggestions 
for alterations, which in his opinion would add to the practical value of the scheme, as 


follows :— 


A 001-003 Transfer to (say) N 344 
A 004 - N 345 
A 006 - Class L 
A 040-070 mn Class M 
A 300-330 Class 
A 900-950 Class B 


J coo & J 300 =A ruling is needed as to the kind of books to be placed at these numbers. 
The separation of these two groups by the numbers 150 to 293 is 
not good. 

} 850 Ecclesiastical Architecture apparently must be placed here, and is thus 
separated from the detail, which is in Class B. There should be 
a general number in Class B. for this subjeé. 


Class K There is no general head for the Church of England, to take general 
histories covering both the pre-Reformation and post-Reformation 
periods. 

O oo2 Not to be used. All Church History is better placed in Class K. 

L 100-174 Should be followed by the other economic subjeéts under L 800, etc. 

N 100 Works of individual poets are separated from anthologies by critical works. 

N 200 Ditto. Ditto. 

Class Q Turkey, Palestine and Arabia are in Asia. 

u—vV British Empire and British Isles should precede separate countries. The 


separation of English history into two parts is very unsatisfactory 
in practice. 

In Classes O—W a special number should be provided under each country 
to take general topographical works. The use of the categorical 
number .33 has the effect of splitting both the history and geography 
sequences on the shelves. 

Class X Class biography should be reduced to fewer and broader groups. 
Individual biography should follow immediately after class biography 
Categorical numbers for general application should be reduced to comparatively few 
form divisions. ‘‘ Subjeét” categoricals should be applicable only 

to particular classes. 
He assumes that it is not intended to make any fundamental alterations in the Classifica- 
tion, and the above note is given solely in the hope that it may draw the attention of the 
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revisers to some practical difficulties in the a€tual arrangement of books on the shelves under 
the present system. This leads us to understand that the revision is likely to take some con- 
siderable time, in order that the new form of the Classification should be standardised betore 
any attempt is made to publish it in book form. 


The Annual Conference of Aslib, 


September 24th—September 27th, 1937. 
By A DELEGATE. 


Tue Annual Conference was held this year at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
was attended by about 150 delegates, nearly all of whom spent the whole of the week-end 
at the College. The President for the year was Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.1.E., C.B.E., Director 
of the Imperial Institute, who gave his inaugural address after dinner on the Friday evening. 
It was a remarkable account of the interactions of agriculture, science, technology and public 
policy and their effects upon the life of the community. It is not the intention of this writer 
to endeavour to give anything like a complete account of the conference, as that will in due 
course be published in the volume of proceedings which I believe finds its way into every 
library. A few points which appear to be of unusual interest may be touched upon. 

Miss Marie-Anne E. Walker, the Librarian of The New York Times, and Mr. James J. 
Eaton, Librarian of The Yorkshire Post, and other contributors dealt very interestingly with 
the indexes which were necessary in newspaper offices for the rapid dissemination of informa- 
tion to the staff of the newspaper. Miss Walker showed that Te New York Times was pro- 
ducing a most elaborate index of its contents for many years past, and it was rather astonishing 
to learn that in only one place in England was a copy of that index deposited. Mr. Eaton 
was particularly racy in his account of the questions which he had to answer, but did not 
explain at any length his method of indexing, which appeared to be the ordinary card index. 
An outcome of this discussion was a resolution, which was afterwards adopted by the Annual 
Business Meeting, to the effect that indexes to newspapers and periodicals were an essential 
part of an information service to the country, and proposing that an index of British news- 
papers should be made, to the year 1800 as a Start. It was estimated that this work would 
occupy five or six years and that the cost would be about £1,700 per annum. 

Another paper, which created considerable interest, was by Dr. S. P, Turin, who is a 
lecturer in the University of London. This dealt with scientific and technical research in the 
U.S.S.R., and in passing revealed some important if rather queer figures (we quote from the 
address) :— 

“ Russian libraries are a second source of information. There were in Soviet Russia, 
according to the census of libraries of 1934, 67,286 libraries with 270,869,660 books and 
55,198 library workers. In 1936 the number of libraries had risen to 70,000 with 300,000,000 
books and 30,000,000 registered readers. In the census of 1934 all Russian libraries are 
classified as (a) libraries for the masses, of which there were 50,569 (libraries, that is) ; 
(6) independent libraries for children—301; (¢) libraries at the technical and secondary 
schools—4,730; and (d) special libraries—11,686.” 

It would seem there is a little uncertainty about some figures. If there are 67,286 libraries, 
as Mr. Charles Nowell pointed out, there should be more than 55,198 workers unless the 
other libraries are run without manual or personal help. Another interesting set of facts 
brought out in this paper was that there are no less than 600 periodicals in science and 
technology published in Russia. 

The uses of micro-photographic processes in documentation formed the subje& of an 
excellent paper by Watson Davis, the President of the American Documentation Institute. 
He showed that this method of reproducing books, newspapers and documents in the smallest 
possible compass would inevitably supersede the keeping of vast files of the publications 
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themselves, at least in a number of libraries. The paper was read by Professor R. S. Hutton, 
who added many illustrative comments and gave lantern slides of the various projeétion 
apparatus by which these films can be consulted by readers. Pocket viewers very much like 
a reading glass, through which the film can be passed and be held up to the light allow 
reading which is quite distin& ; they are, however, rather trying for the eyes. Other methods 
refleét the film on to a ground-glass screen, and again others reflect it on to a paper or screen 
lying at a convenient angle in front of the reader. Many firms, banks, for example, were 
using this to copy business documents which were likely to pass out of their hands. In 
the case of banks, cheques were photographed and films of them kept. The films were pro- 
duced with marvellous rapidity—one machine, shown by the Kodak Company, photograph- 
ing pages of newspapers as quickly as they could be turned over ; and in the case of cheques 
the automatic exposure of these by means of a continuous travelling band was at the rate of 
twenty per minute. The cost of these cheques was another interesting feature. So far as I 
gathered, it was possible to photograph cheques and to produce films of them at the rate of 
ten a penny. Mr. Watson said that there were several micro-film reading machines available 
ranging from a viewer, such as | have mentioned above, which is to be used for brief reading 
purposes, and costs $1.50, to a newspaper micro-film reading machine which sells at about 
$200. It will be recognised that the use of these machines in libraries must depend upon 
cost. In a busy reference library with many hundreds of films—such is the probable prospeé 
—several machines would be required and such machines must not be costly. 


There was another paper which I was unable to hear but which is thoroughly well 
worth reading. This was * Dr. Bradford on the question of whether scientific and technical 
literature is adequately covered by present abstracting and indexing periodicals. The answer 
Dr. Bradford gave was that it was not at present, but that methods were being developed. 
In reaching this conclusion he travelled over the history of it in a brief way and entered in 
detail into the work that had been done in the various current bibliographies as well as in 
such places as the Science Library, South Kensington. It should be read by all students of 
indexing, and I hope it will be read by them and by others. 

Dr. J. Edwin Holmstrom read a fine paper on technical translating, in which he dealt 
with the qualities required in a good translation and in a good translator, outlined his working 
procedure and gave special attention to the tools. For librarians the best part of the paper 
was on diétionaries, their effects and defects. If only for this the paper will be worth study. 


Much of the value of this conference lies in the talks in the common room. To me, asa 
ublic librarian, it was interesting because of the intimacy it gave with men who deal with 
»0ks, documents, and knowledge generally, from an angle rather different from that with 

which we are daily familiar. The men and women who attended were a very charming 
group of interesting folk, very earnest in their attendance at meetings, very interesting in 
their questions and quite effective in their contributions to the discussions. Public librarians 
had their part in it. We have already mentioned Mr. Nowell of Manchester, and among 
those present, Mr. J. F. Smith, of Liverpool, Mr. Austin Hinton, Coventry, Mr. 
Berwick Sayers, Croydon, Mr. H. Farr, Cardiff, Dr. Lowe, Leicester, Mr. R. W. M. Wright 
(Bath), Mr. R. Haxby (Leeds), Mr. D. Shapland (Sheffield), Mr. A. Chadwick Firth (Man- 
chester) and Mr. J. G. Hall (Coventry). 


Nore.—Messrs. Grafton and Co. now announce that the first volume of “ Music Libraries : 
Their Organisation and Contents, with a Bibliography of Music and Musical Literature ” by 
Lionel R. McColvin and Harold Reeves, is ready. The work will be complete in two volumes, 
price 21s. net or ros. 6d. net each volume. Another important work also published this 
month by Grafton is the Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of Mr. Henry A. Sharp’s 
“ Cataloguing: A Textbook for Use in Libraries.” This contains 16 plates and many 
illustrations, nearly 500 pages, and priced at 18s. net. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Euriprpes, 


In spite of your avoidance of the matter, I should be really interested to know what 
you think of the long letters which have appeared in THe Lrsrary Worp and in other 
journals about the Library Association Council, its examinations, and general quality. I 
gather that Mr. Savage (who finds the task of “ saving the ship ” from the bad piloting of 
forty-two of his colleagues on the Council an irresistible one) wants to make the examinations ; 
a deep Study of a narrow syllabus. He may be right; he often is; and, as he has received 
every honour the Association can give, that he is disinterested is indisputable. Yet, when 
he attacks the Council, he attacks himself, for he was the important person on it when the 
syllabus was made. That sort of talk, however, gets us nowhere. I still hold the view that if 
remedial aétion is possible, it should be taken; but I hold, even more strongly, that those 
who have yet to take the exams. are the last people to determine what they shall be. It may Bs 
therefore be a good thing to suggest the transference of all teaching—much of which seems 
not to satisfy our learners—and all examination work, to a reputed university. At present 
this desirable step seems to be unlikely. What exactly is wrong, is difficult to say; one can 
lay down rules and explode them without effort. For example, if we say that we have a 
perfect syllabus, we are immediately countered with the retort that our teaching is bad. If “a 
we prove that to be good, we are met with alleged proof that the examining is erratic, and = 
so the chain goes on. ae 

In the assessment of this and other matters the fa&t must be remembered that times have 


changed. 


Tue Lrsrary AssocratIon CouNcIL 

was once a more or less efficient body—cliqué, if you like, but an efficient one—of responsible 
librarians who knew that, when they settled upon a policy, they would themselves have to 
present it to their own library committees and town councils; that is, so far as they were = 
public librarians. Many of the leaders, Tedder, MacAlister, Twentyman, Kettle, Boosé, - 
Hopwood, Palmer, Prideaux, Guppy and Minto, were sot public librarians, but about two 
dozen were. To-day, there are many on the Council who are there for the sake of some 
other body ; they are nominated by these bodies, and are not there by general eledtion, or, 
in the elegant diction of Tim of the Red Tie, qualified by “ superiority in vote-catching every 
three years.” Everything they do is coloured by what this association or that section will 
think or do, and the fear of losing its votes. The Library Association, the service of which =i 
alone justifies their presence at all, is not their first consideration. The A.A.L. has far too _— 
loud a voice in L.A. affairs and as no one has yet dared to say this, I will make my meaning By 
quite plain. The phrase, “a profession is, and always must be, an autocracy of its most 
qualified leaders,” is the best one our Editor has uttered in years. It may generate heat, . 
indeed it has, but its meaning is irrefutable, even if, as the fire-eater in The Library Assiftant 
showed, it is not understood. One can envisage, can one not, the Royal Institute of British 
Architeéts allowing its syllabus to be voted on at an Annual Meeting by its student members ? 
Or, the Institute of Chartered Accountants? Or, the B.M.A.? Or, indeed, any other body 
except the Association of Chartered Lunatics ? The mess has occurred owing to the existence 
of a parallel professional association whose revolutionary elements have feet in both associa- 
tions, and who are determined to “ reform” the L.A., which means to expunge its most 
qualified leaders. They are out in the open saying so! Very well. The chief librarians have 
only to withdraw from the L.A. and to advise their committees that it no longer represents 
the views of themselves as a body, to blow the whole movement to smithereens. 


Witt Nor Happen 


because, whatever writers in The Library Assiffant may say or the A.A.L. Council may desire, 
library assistants as a whole are conscientious, reasonable men who work with and respect 
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their chiefs, who in their turn give them encouragement and appreciation. The associations 
may, and often actually do, divide the profession theoretically, but in my own long experience 
there is aétually no such division. The A.A.L. could, let us agree, if it concentrated all its 
votes, secure every seat in the L.A. Council ; such are the privileges of democracy. It will 
not do it, because of the general sanity of the members, who are often wiser than those whe 
undertake to advise them. But, let there be no illusions. On the day it does it the L.A. is 
doomed. Some, indeed, may think, in the present tumult and shouting, that such a con- 
summation is to be desired, because a new 
INstITUTE OF LIBRARIANS 

confined to qualified men, and uninfluenced by popular clamour, might arise for the study 
and advantage of libraries, with all the safeguards used in the American Institute of Librarians. 
Personally, | am not ready for that, because I believe that commonsense is great and 
will prevail. 

I know that some of our correspondents reading this, and many others, will say that I 
want to stifle the voice of the young. It is a silly charge. I believe, utterly, that they should 
have their own forum, but, until they are tried in the fire of public responsibility, | do not 
want them to be rulers of the house of librarianship. 

Librarians have now to practice the art of selection in the matter of 

CONFERENCES 

because the good old days when one could attend them all are over. We have larger, busier 
libraries to conduét, with all the increased services and supervision implied. There are also 
sO many more conferences. If my faéts are right in one and the same week-end A.S.L.1.B., 
the London and Home Counties Branch, and the University and Research Seétion had a 
conference each. This is possibly all to the good as their clashing prevented such enthusiasts 
as we are from the effort to attend them all. Apparently the organizers could not get together 
to avoid the same week-end. Even if it were so, however, most of us must be content to 
limit our attendance to conferences dire&tly of value to our own service. This is not an 
objeétion to local conferences, because I think those both desirable and indeed necessary if 
the details of library technique and local problems are to be discussed. 

I hope to see you, occupying your usual corner, and voiceless as usual at 

THe Winter MEETING 
of our Branch. I sometimes wonder if all librarians realize that attendance at the meetings 
which a thoughtful committee and a hard-worked secretary have arranged for them, is a duty, 
I have little experience in the arranging of meetings, but I can well believe that when efforts 
have been made to persuade people to prepare papers, it is disheartening to find few who 


will come to hear them. Do what you can this winter. 
Vale ! ARISTONYMOUS. 


Dear Euriprpes, 

You ask for some information respecting the sittings of Library Committees—how 
protracted they are, or how brief. By that curious coincidence which governs all the doings 
of we ancient Greeks,.I am just the individual to tell you something about long sittings. 
We, my dear Euripides, 

MaKE A NIGur oF Ir! 

Our meeting follows others, Sewage Disposal Committee and Golf Links Committee, 
and is scheduled to commence at 8 p.m. Of course I drive up to the Town Hall about a 
quarter to eight (except on that historic occasion when I locked inside my house all my keys !) 
and proceed to wait for any committee room to be vacated. About eight thirty some ribald 
rool sa proclaims the conclusion of the Golf Links Committee, and I gather up my papers. 


By eight thirty five we are installed and waiting for the Sewage Disposal Committee to disgorge 


and give us a quorum. And so we Start. 
With five items on the agenda paper we finish at nine fifty—with thirty items on the 
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agenda paper we finish at nine fifty-four and three seconds. There is a moral in that, Euripides. 
I often come to the profound conclusion that the members of my Committee by some absorb- 
ing accident spin the evening out until the last minutes wherein a man might seek lawful 
alcoholic refreshment, for in our parts “ they close at ten.” 

Once upon a time | did manage to complete the business before the meeting in twenty 
minutes, but we sat on unofficially until nine fifty. It is surprising what takes up the time. 
It is not any discussion on my monthly report, for the same placid gentleman who has not 
yet opened his foolscap envelope always chants, ““ Moved, Mr. Chairman—a most excellent 
report.” It is not the passing of a book list because they are very good and “ leave all that 
to the Librarian.” It is not any questions arising out of accounts, for we never have any 
questions, except when the Chairman goes with me to the Annual Conference and then the 
professional wags want to know how much we expended on rock, and how much on mackerel 
fishing. 

It is not the thoughts that flit 

“ THROUGH THE Back oF My Minp, GENTLEMEN,” 
from the oldest inhabitant. 

Well, you ask, exasperated, what is it? Old man river himself knows, that it’s just 
because having taken up so much of the evening on other Committee business, no member 
has anything to do until it is time to go home to supper ! 

This arises, | suppose, from sheer inertia. It does not so much come from the fact that, 
like you, I have a “ mixed lot.” We have two Labour members and thirteen Independents. 
I thank our ancient Greek gods that, unlike you, I do not have to avoid supporting suggestions 
from the minority. Indeed, Euripides, forgive me for saying so but it would render me 
shockingly uncomfortable to do so, and, | suppose, makes you blush at your own shadow, 
occasionally, too. 

We certainly have a local Mussolini, who calls me Hydra when I agree with him and 
verbally kicks me from pillar to post both in Committee, Council, and in the local rags when 
I disagree with him. But what dol care ? I once, in fact, achieved real local fame in municipal 
circles as being the first chap for ten years to contradi& him. And what else did it get me 
bar doubtful fame ? I can tell you. My annual increment did not come off that year ? 

You ask, too, (and what an asker you are! But a God-send to a writer with a paucity 
to-day of original ideas) for some information about 

WoMEN ON COMMITTEES. 

| have only known one, and she was my Chairman. A somewhat angular spinster with 
a downright dour face and with a heart of gold and the best vocabulary I have ever encountered. 
I was sorry to learn from my home-town press that they have ™ broken her heart for her,” 
and in a private letter to me she wrote, last week, ‘“ the members Still think it awful extrava- 

nce to give more than 7s. 6d. for a book, but although I shall miss all the work very much 
I shall be glad not to be mixed up with all the old routine of ‘ talk, talk and do nothing but 
talk.’ ” 

I can say emphatically that she did some good. She called the bluff of one who must 
be nameless, a feat of derring-do that men shunned for a decade. 

How I would love to have her on my own Committee, here. What a woman! I shall 
ever recall how she used to fumble for her pince-nez, adjust them most carefully on the tip 
of her nose, look a shuffler in the eye and say in that deliciously clear voice, “ If I cannot have 
any discussion other than chatter I shall close the debate.” 

So much has been written about Committees in idealistic vein and so little of the truth 
has been put to paper. I suppose, Euripides, that you and I have sailed as near to the wind 
as any. Mr. Sayers wrote a most useful little book on Committee work, and in the Sayers- 
Brown “ Manual of Library Economy ” there is a paragraph (p. 58) which is so helpful to 
the aspirant that it is many years since I committed it to heart: “ It is well to remember that 
the most innocent-looking agenda may give rise to much discussion and careful study of 
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each item beforehand is advisable.” It is purely on account of that sentence that I am generally 
able to be very devasting with any question on any aspeé of anything even remotely con- 
nected with any item of any agenda paper I have prepared. 

You, yourself, admit that you enjoy your Committee meetings. I know that I do. 
Faithful to the Sayers-Brown advice 1 once prepared for my Chairman a faintly mocking 
resume of what each member would say in discussion anent one item of business. And 
rang the bell, too. There is a great deal in what you say as to who brings business forward, 
if it is to succeed. 1 think, though, that there is a lot more in who is there with a prompt 
“ seconded, Mr. Chairman.” An old friend of mine more or less keeps a fairly penniless 
member of his Committee in tobacco for just that useful work ! 

Anyway, Euripides, time marches on, and I must abate this flood of words (which will, 
I am afraid, look a wretched business when I see it in galley proofs). 

One last word—a quite pert word to the saucy lad who criticised my July “ Letter ” 
in the August issue of the “ L yA nR -d” (come on, young Sherlock 
Holmes !). Therein he wrote :— 

“ We can only enquire 

How Many GENERATIONS IT IS SINCE HypRA WAS AN ASSISTANT.” 


For his benefit I ceased to be an assistant four years ago. I have not reached half of life’s 
allotted span, and I did not say in the slightest degree that | was anxious to remove voting 
papers from assistants and committee men. 

What I did say, if he will read my words again, was: “ If we don’t wish the assistants 
and the councillors to vote then somehow cast anew the Association to rob them of voting 
powers.” 

How pert these young men are, Euripides! And how Strange it is to find one’s self 
dubbed an ancient in the mid-thirties, for it is not so long since I was as rude as anybody. 
Whereas, to-day, mellowed and battered, I merely refute ! 

Vale ! 


Hypra. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor p.]} 


Libraries and Library Work in Hospitals 
for Physically Defective Children 


Last month, at the Westminster Training College, Mr. Berwick Sayers and Miss Eileen 
Colwell gave a course of four lectures and a combined discussion on Libraries and Library 
Work in Hospitals for Physically Defeétive Children. This appears to be a new field. It 
would seem that in nearly all these hospitals the difficulties are that the medical and nursing 
Staff do not always see eye to eye with the teachers as to the value of books ; and, again, the 
teachers themselves are not always fully acquainted with the resources that there are for 
children’s reading. On the other hand, we gather that librarians in general are not closely 
acquainted with such hospitals and their very great need for live, attractive children’s books. 
Mr. Berwick Sayers is reported to have advised every such teacher to get into immediate contac 
with the nearest public librarian, county or municipal; and assured them that. immediate 
help would be forthcoming in such measure as was within the librarian’s power. We are 
glad to echo this statement, and believe that here is a field of great value to all librarians who 
want to do a specially good piece of work. Children who are confined to a bed within 
four walls for long periods are deserving of more sympathy possibly than any human being 
of whom we can think, 


THE WORLD'S GREAT LIBRARIES 


Surveyed by ARUNDELL ESDAILE, of the British Museum. 


Vol. I. National Libraries of the World: Their History, Administration 
and Public Services. By Arundell Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. 
1934. 


Famous Libraries of the World: Their History, Collections and 
Administration. By Margaret Burton, M.A., F.L.A., under the 
direction of and with an Introduction by Arundell Esdaile. 
1937. 


VOL. I. 
NATIONAL LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THEIR HISTORY, ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 


By Arundell Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. (Secretary of the British Museum). 
Author of “‘ A Student’s Manual of Bibliography,” “A List of English Tales and 
Prose Romances Printed Before 1740,” etc., etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xii., 386. Illus. £1 1s. Od. net. 


In this volume is given for the first time a general account of the history and development of 
national libraries, and of their place in the intellectual life of the nations they serve. There are 
of course works dealing with the more important individual institutions ; but their comparative 
history and administration have been neglected. There is accordingly an introductory chapter, 
outlining general principles; and this is followed by accounts of about a score of national libraries, 
using the strict sense of the term. Each is described and is illustrated with views, plans and 


portraits. 


VOL. Il. 
FAMOUS LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THEIR HISTORY, COLLECTIONS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


By Margaret Burton, M.A., F.L.A., under the direction of and with an Introduction 
by Arundell Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. (Secretary of the British Museum). 
Author of “‘ National Libraries of the World,” etc. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xx., 458. Illus. £1 1s. 0d. net. 


In this volume, which is uniform with Vol. I., an account is given of a representative selection of 
the great learned libraries of the world, other than those which are technically national. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 
LONDON, W.C.! 
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Personal News 


Mr. D. Howard Halliday, F.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Scarborough, has been appointed 
a Librarian - in - Charge, Croydon Public 
Libraries, and will take up duty at the Norbury 
Library in due course. 

Miss E. B. Palmer has been appointed 
Junior Assistant, Lindsey Division, Lindsey 
and Holland County Libraries. 


Septimus Albert Pitt 


He was a quiet and grave man. | think that 
he had humour, because | have watched him 
filling many pipes and smoking them deliber- 
ately in a small company of fellow librarians, 
meeting with a quiet smile the quips and 
cranks of his fellows, and adding his own little 
humorous experiences. It seems impossible, 
however, to recall any of his jokes, although 
other librarians may be able to do so. I found 
him essentially a man of thought and of few 
words. This is usually believed to be a 
Scottish charaéteristic, although the belief 
is not founded in faét; Scots when they do 
talk are the most garrulous people on this 
earth. Pitt was an Englishman whose life 
was given mainly to Scotland. 
* * * * 

He was only $9 years of age when the 
sudden end came. To quite young people 
that seems advanced age, but to his younger 
contemporaries he Still seemed to have years 
of service and activity of all kinds ahead. We 
have missed him for the last two years because 
he has been dogged by ill-health and weakness, 
after the serious illness which occurred, un- 
fortunately, during his presidency of the 
Library Association. It is difficult to realise 
that we shall not see again that quiet smile or 
see him rise in his equally quiet manner and 
give the word in the discussion which usually 
brought it to its fundamentals. 

* * * * 

It is really difficult to say wherein lie the 
causes of his success. He had a fine reticence 
in matters personal; but we know that he 
was born at Bamburgh, the little village with 
romantic associations on the Northumberland 
coast. In the early nineties, | don’t know the 
exact date, he entered the South Shields 
Public Library as a junior assistant. South 


Shields is an eStimable and successful little 
public library, from which great librarians 
might easily come; but in those days it did 
not seem to offer the field which was to open 
to this unusual lad. Very soon (in 1894) he 
became Sub-Librarian, and we are told that 
he had a good deal to do with the reorganisa- 
tion of the library. What would the position 
of Sub-Librarian mean in 1894 in South 
Shields, we wonder? Possibly a salary of 
£1 a week—and two assistants as juniors, 
Anyway, he was there for four years, was 
busy, and his experience was intense. In 
1898 he went north to Aberdeen, becoming 
Sub-Librarian of the Public Libraries. It was 
there that I heard of him first, when he was 
corresponding with one or two London 
assistants over the simple problems that then 
faced us and for which there seemed to be no 
solution near at hand. Valuable contaéts were 
made that way. 
* * * * 

He did not remain very long at Aberdeen, 
for in 1901 he went to help Dr. Francis Barrett 
with the establishment of the branch libraries 
at Glasgow, and two years later became 
Superintendent of them. This is a very inter- 
esting thing, because it shows that Pitt was 
the main instrument used for the development 
of the great system of branches which was 
inaugurated through the benevolence of 
Andrew Carnegie; the entire system was 
organised and reorganised under his direétion. 
Six years in Glasgow, and we find him Chief 
Librarian—at Coventry. Some few people 
remember what Coventry was like before Pitt 
went there ; it was not perhaps the proverbial 
“ muck-heap,” of the colloquialism of librarian- 
ship, but it was something very near it. In 
six years he had made it one of the best of 
provincial library systems, although his 
methods were conservative and he had no 
revolutionary element in his character that 
one could see. 

* * * * 

We remember in 1914 how excited most 
librarians were, even in that shadowed war- 
time, as to what was going to happen to the 
great post at Glasgow which Dr. Francis 
Barrett had vacated. Practically every dis- 
tinguished librarian in England was a candi- 
date, but Pitt was recalled to his old city. 
The choice was a successful one indeed. If 
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the system he found was developed, its 
development had been nevertheless of a 
restrained type. The indicator ruled many of 
the branches, which were not designed on 
lines which we now associate with Glasgow. 
It is difficult to say how much he did there. 
He expanded the service by the building of 
branch libraries, which are so good that their 
plans find a place in the Kenyon Report, and 
in Brown’s Manwa/. He widened the scope 
of the Mitchell Library; devoted himself to 
the development of his Staff’s abilities to the 
full; issued the wonderful catalogue (or 
Bulletin, as he called it) which many of us 
use frequently; he organised library co- 
operation within the city in various subjects ; 
he established the first commercial library in 
the kingdom ; he built up special colleétions ; 
and, with all, he did much work for all sorts 


of societies and interests in the city. 
* 


* 

About the Library Association and_ his 
work for it readers should turn—as I hope 
they will—to The Library Association Record. 
I remember that he came on the Council 
three years after | did, and I was impressed 
from the first with that quiet strength which I 
sill think to have been his main personal 
characteristic. He was essentially an earnest 
man, as have been most of the great librarians 
I have known whatever they may have been 
in moments of relaxation. They have a 
missionary view and almost religious zeal 
for the library and the books; in this faith 
Pitt was endowed with such qualities that he 
was bound to go from position to position. 
He was chairman of this committee and that ; 
later chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and one of the best I have known; President 
he inevitably had to be, and the struggle he 
made against ill health to fulfil his duties in 
that great year was well nigh heroic. 


* * * 

A little before he had been to America, 
and down to South Africa to report for the 
Carnegie Foundation on the library needs of 
that commonwealth. He served on the 1927 
Board of Education committee on public 
libraries, and was one of its most competent 
members, as everyone who watched that 


committee knew. 
* 


* 
Although he wrote papers, published a 
charming brochure of his library, published 


catalogues, wrote many reports, I do not 
think his strength lay in authorship or in 
oratory. He was a man of thought and of 
doing, a great organiser and one who had a 
clear purpose and knew how to achieve it. 

* * * * 

He was not an easy man in some ways, | 
imagine, He was not an instrument for fools 
to play upon, but he rarely showed irritation 
or annoyance. He never boasted his powers 
and never had need to do so. So far as 1 am 
concerned, his whole life was a kindly, effective 
memorable one. Many will say as much of 
him, and say it more worthily I am sure. 

* * * * 

The end came with merciful suddeness. 
He was driving with his wife when’ he was 
seen to collapse, and within a few hours 
he had passed away. His grave is at his 
home, Bamburgh. The deepest sympathy 
will be felt by all for his wife and daughter, 
both of whom many of us know and 
appreciate. W.C. B.S. 


Library Topics 
The Editor of Tae Lrosrary Wor would be glad if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

first of each month. 

BRIGHTON.—An exhibition of water- 
colours and drawings by modern artists from 
the collection of Mr. Wyndham T. Vint, was 
held at the Brighton Public Libraries during 
May and June. In late June and July an 
exhibition of water-colours by the late David 
Wilson, R.I., R.B.A., and also an exhibition of 
Sussex Inn-Signs was on show. 


BURNLEY.—A special article on Charles 
Dickens by R. Podmore is given in the 
Burnley Library Journal for September. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—The information 
bureau is doing good service. A record 
number of enquiries were made last year. 


CHELMSFORD.—The Chelmsford Book/ist 
and Bulletin for August just to hand is the first 
issue we have seen of this journal. It is well 
printed and the editorial notes are good and 
the list of additions excellent. It seems a pity 
that Chelmsford are putting the new Phaidon 
Press Art Books in the Reference Library ; 
surely their place is the lending department, 
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and their cost is so small that no excuse can 
be offered on this gorund. 


CHELTENHAM.—The library must take 
a special care in fostering local arts and this is 
well understood in Cheltenham, where there 
has just been held an exhibition of Gloucester- 
shire art and craftsmanship. This exhibition, 
under the auspices of the Gloucestershire 
Guild of Craftsmen, is really a continuation 
of the annual displays of Cotswold Art and 
Craftsmanship which for many years have 
formed such an attrétive feature at Camden. 


COLCHESTER.—From Colchester comes 
a four-page leaflet catalogue of music. The 
selection is very limited. 


DERBYSHIRE. — From the Derbyshire 
County Libraries comes a list of books, 
“ Photography To-Day.” It is most tastefully 
printed and well up to date. 

DUNFERMLINE, — To supplement the 
Story Hours which have been held in the 
Children’s Library weekly during the past 
winter, a cine-projector has been installed in a 
separate le€ture room which seats 85 children. 
The projector is a Gaumont British “ Gebe- 
scope ” for 16 mm. films and is equipped with 
sound reproducing apparatus so that talking 
films can be shown. In addition, there is 
a microphone attachment enabling the operator 
to give a personal commentary when neces- 
sary. The apparatus was gifted to the Library 
by the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. Films 
have been shown every Friday evening for the 
past three months and it has been found 
necessary to give as many as four shows in 
one evening, this representing an average 
attendance per night of 250 children. The 
films are all of an educational nature, in- 
dustrial, scientific and nature study subjeéts 
being exhibited in turn. During the week, a 
special display is made of books and illus- 
trations on the week’s film and it is found that 
this is responsible for a number of books 
being issued. Each show is preceded by an 
introduétory talk from the Children’s Librarian, 
and if time allows, questions are asked after- 
wards. It is evident that the children are 


intensely interested in all that they are shown, 
and from intelligent answers given they seem 
to assimilate readily piftures which at first 
sight would seem to be above their level of 
intelligence. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. — The lists from the 
Herefordshire County Library are very good, 
The latest to hand is on “Arts and Crafts.” It 
does not live up to its title as none of the 
fine arts (excepting elementary drawing and 
etching) are included. On the praétical crafts 
it is good. 

KINGSTON - ON - THAMES. — An 
exhibition of Paintings, Etchings and Drawings 
and Designs by Frank Brangwyn was opened 
at the Kingston-upon-Thames Museum and 
Art Gallery in August, and will remain open 
until the end of the year. 


LEEDS.—The latest of the Commercial 
and Technical Library leaflets on the uses of 
information to different classes of the Com- 
munity is addressed to Printers. 


RUGBY.—The Rugby “ New Books” 
continues to give a careful and judicious selec- 
tion of new books. The August-September 
issue is just to hand. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE. 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BLACKBURN Public Library, Museum and 
Art Gallery.—Report of the Committee, 
1936-1937. Librarian and Curator ,R. Ashton, 
F.L.A. Population, 122,697. Rate, 3d. 
Income from Rate, £8,019. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 43,591; Junior, 5,252; Reference, 
25,527. Additions, 6,714. Withdrawals, 
7,198. Issues: Lending, 522,443; Junior, 
54,456; Reference, 26,701; Branches, 
215,831; Schools, 93,510. Borrowers, 
26,750. Distributing Stations, 12. 

The Committee records with regret the death of 
two of its oldest members, Mr. H. V. Wolstenholme, 
who had been a member since 1893, and Mr. J. W. 
Marsden, who was appointed in 1900. Mgr. 
Wolstenholme, an archited prepared the an for the 
alteration of the lending departments of the library 
to open access, and for an extension of the whole of the 
building in 1924. A further extension of the library is 
again before the Council and plans have been prepared 
by the Borough Engineer. Meanwhile the work is 
carried out under most congested conditions, and, no 
doubt, had an effe&t on the book circulation which 
dropped considerably on the previous year. A 
“ Textile Museum” is being formed in converted 
premises apart library. It is eStimated that 
40,700 persons visited the Museum and Art Gallery 
during the year. 
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BurNLEY Public Libraries.—23rd Annual Re- 
port, 1936-1937. Borough Librarian, W. 
Bramley Coupland, F.L.A. Population 
(1931), 98,258. Income from Rate, £9,534. 
Stock: Lending, 27,001; Juvenile, 5,730; 
Reference, 6,368 ; Branches, 25,728. Issues : 
Lending, 303,325 ; Juvenile, 40,165 ; Music, 
10,790; Reference, 76,937; Branches, 
205,260; Travelling Library, 19,634 ; Blind, 
1,924; Schools, 51,397; Branch distribut- 
ing libraries, 90,659. Borrowers, 16,206. 
Branches, 2. Branch distributing libraries, 5. 

The popularity of the library service is still main- 
tained at a comparatively high level although there was 

a decline in the aggreyate circulation in the year under 

review. The decrease was entirely in the use of fiétion 

as more non-fiétional works were borrowed than in 
any previous year. There was also a slightly bigger 
demand on the books consulted in the Reference 

Library. These facts point to increased appreciation 

of the facilities offered by gee readers and the 

student. Doubtless part of the decline in the use of 
fition is due to the lessened number,of these works 
added within the last three years consequent upon the 
reduétion in the book fund. Accommodation at the 

Central Library was rearranged during the past year. 

The Young People’s Library was transferred to a more 

appropriate and better equipped room on the ground 

floor, and a Leéture Hall has also been provided. A 

travelling library was established last O&tober and may 

be said to have fully justified its existence. 


MANCHESTER Public Libraries —Annual Re- 
os of the Committee, 1936-1937. Chief 
ibrarian, Charles Nowell. Population 
(estimated), 776,028. Rate, 4.43d. Income 
from Rate, £108,175. Stock: Lending, 
469,830; Reference, 320,781. Additions, 
90,815. Withdrawals, 51,798. Issues: 
Lending, 4,125,863; Reference, 484,020. 
Borrowers, 123,963 ; extra tickets, 103,806. 
24 Libraries. 

The year being reviewed is the first in the period 
of the rationed net expenditure for the department. 
The Committee are facing the very difficult problem 
of keeping within the annual allotted amount without 
having to curtail the expenditure on books, binding 
and papers. Among their proposals to reduce the 
net expenditure, and at the same time improve library 
facilities of the “ inner area” distri€ts, are the closing 
of the CheSter Road reading room; the ereétion of 
new libraries at Ardwick Green and Collyhurst, and 
the disposal of four old branch library buildings which 
have been serving the distri€ts now to be covered by 
the two new libraries. Two of these old buildings 
have been in use for over 70 years. The Central 
Lending department, and several of the distriét libraries 
had an exceptionally busy year, while others were less 
attive than usual in the issue of books for home reading. 
The net increase in the ‘total circulation from the 
lending libraries amounted to 161,108. The Reference 
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Library is reported to be settling down to normal use 
after the rush usually experienced with the opening of 
a new building. A colle&ion of 1,070 volumes and 
2,404 pamphlets, showing contemporary opinion in 
various countries during ie Great War, was presented 
to the Reference Library by Mr. Neville Laski, K.C. 
Seven exhibitions of books, models, photographs, 
etc., on various topics were Staged at the Central Gaeny 
and attracted altogether 192,671 visitors. 


Norwich Public Libraries. — A  Year’s 
Work, 1936-1937. City Librarian, George 
Hayward, F.L.A. Population § (1931), 
126,236. Stock: Lending, 45,103; Ref- 
erence, 57,373; Branches, 32,008. Addi- 
tions, 5,206. Issues: Lending, 195,373; 
Reference, 72,168; Branches, 202,075; 
Blind, 360. Borrowers, 18,651. Branches, 3. 

Recommendations for the establishment of two 
more branch libraries were made by the Committee 
but the City Council have authorised the expenditure 
on one only this financial year. This new addition to 
the library syStem will be in the Thorpe distri@. Nego- 
tiations are Still proceeding with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of a site for a new Central building. The total 

circulation for the past year amounted to over 20,000 

more than in the year previous. Of this total the 

lending libraries claimed 9,543. Increased use was 
also made of the books lent to H.M. Prison, the Poor 

Law Institution, and the Mental Hospital. There were 

242 visitors to the Borrow House Museum during the 

past year. 


Sr. MAryLeBone Public Libraries.—Report 
of the Committee, 1936-1937. Borough 
Librarian, Geoffrey Stephens, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (estimated), 92,200. Income from 
Rate, £7,013. Stock: Lending, 51,457; 
Children’s Library, 6,915; Reference, 
7,875. Additions, 5,417. Withdrawals, 
2,170. Issues: Lending, 318,549; Chil- 
dren, 54,616; Reference, 85,650. Bor- 
rowers, 15,583; extra tickets, 17,614. 

In spite of working under adverse conditions the 
Library finished a most succes: yeat with a sub- 
Stantial increase in book circulation. The total issue 
even exceeded the peak year, 1932-3, by 7,000. Mem- 
bership has also greatly increased during this last year. 
These pleasing results are, no doubt, due to the efforts 
which were made to increase facilities to readers in 
many directions. Good progress has been made toward 
the provision of a Central Library. The new building, 
according to the plans approved by the Council, will 
provide excellent library accommodation and will 
enable the Authorities to develop to the utmost the 
resources of the library in the service of the public. 
The two “ Reader’s Advisers,” who work alternately 


‘ in the Lending Library, deal with very many enquiries 


in the course of a day, and their help is greatly appre- 
ciated. A display of a colleétion of piétures so arran 

in the library as to give a graphic history of the Borough 
created great interest. 
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The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep BARLow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Brewer (R. W. A.) The Art of Carburation 
in Theory and Prattice. 1937. Technical 
Press. 21s. 

This book is an enlarged and combined edition of 
the author’s CARBURATION (1924) and CARBURETTING 
AND MANIFOLDING (1926). Following the remarkable 
changes in liquid fuel manufacture and utilization much 
of the book is entirely new. 

Burt (Cyril) The Subnormal Mind. 
1937. O.U.P. tos. 6d. 

No changes have been made to this edition save 
minor corrections and additions. There is a further 
appendix to the collection of test material. 

Finer (Herman) The British Civil Service. 
Ed. 2. 1937. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Since Dr. Finer first wrote this short study of the 
Civil Service some ten years ago many things have 
changed and so praétically all the earlier matter has given 
way to new and considerably extended text. 

KinG (Sir F. T.) Feeding and Care of the 
Baby. 1937. O.U.P. 33s. 

This revision has been carried out with the author's 
a by the Royal New Zealand Society for the 
fealth of Women and Children. The original edition 
was first published in 1913 and last reprinted in 1933. 
The present edition is virtually a new book based on 
the development and experience of Dr. King’s methods. 
The book is in larger type with many new illustrations. 
Rosinson (William) Applied Thermodynamics. 

Ed. 2. revised by J. M. Dickson. 1937. 
Pitman. 18s. 

In addition to various revisions of detail the 
chapter of the 1927 edition dealing with Internal 
Combustion Engines has been re-written. There are 
new chapters on the use of steam and on engine teSting. 
TeRMAN (L. M.) and Merritt (M. A.) Measur- 

ing Intelligence : a guide to the administra- 
tion of the new revised Stanford-Binet 
tests of intelligence. 1937. Harrap. 10s. 6d 

This book was originally published in 1916 as 
Tre MeaAsurREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE and since then 
the Stanford Binet tests have been adopted as the 
Standard clinical method. The revision of the scales 


Ed. 2. 


have taken ten years and two scales have been provided 


instead of one. The present volume is a new work 

covering both these scales both of which are more 

extensive than the original both in range and in number 
of tests. A copy of this new edition is essential wherever 
the earlier one has circulated. 

TrevetyAN (G. M.) History of England. 
Ed. 2. 1937. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

To the edition of 1926 the author has added four 
chapters instead of the Epilogue, to bring it a little more 
nearly up to date. 

Warson (J. A. S.) and More (J. A.) Agricul- 
ture: The science and practice. of British 
Farming. .Ed. 4. 1937. Oliver and Boyd. 
T§S. 

The present revision is longer than the 1933 
edition by some thirty pages. Two new chapters have 
been added—one covering modern methods of the 
conservation of forage crops and a second which States 
the present-day position of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions of organised marketing. Many minor revisions 
deal with soil physics, mountain pastures, grassland 
improvement, etc. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN PUBLICA- 
tions, No. 1, 1936. Canberra, Common- 
wealth Government. 

This is the first attempt at an Australian National 
Bibliography since Foxcroft’s “Australian Catalogue,” 
published in 1911. It is based on the books received 
under the Copyright A& at the National Library, 
Canberra. It does not contain official publications or 
maps or music, but future editions will probably include 
these. 

BALLarD (Lloyd Vernor) The Public Library. 
Chicago, A.L.A. 35c. 

4 brochure which has been reprinted from 
Ballard’s Social Institutions. \t treats of the Public 
Library from the social point of view and will be 
appreciated in its present handy form. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE HONOUR SCHOOL OF 

PuriLosopHy, AND ECONOMICS. 
Blackwell. 8d. net. 

An interesting and suggestive bibliography, 
which should help others besides those for whom it is 
primarily intended. 

Brink.ey (Robert C.) Manual on Methods of 
Reproducing Research Materials. Illus. 
Ann Arbor. Edwards Bros. $3.50. 

Many years have been devoted to the gathering 
together of the information and materials now con- 
tained in this exhaustive work, which forms a remark- 
able record of the latest methods of reproduétion 
processes. It will be found invaluable to all who 
are Studying the developments which have taken place 


rw 


| 
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in recent times and to those who are looking forward 
to still further progress on similar lines. The com- 
parison of costs of processes will also be found useful 
and the samples inserted amongst other illustrative 
matter are remarkable for their variety and helpfulness. 


Book Auction Recorps. Vol. 34, Part 3. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 
The autumn section of this volume deals with 
sales from April to June of this year and contains 

3,919 records. As usual, we welcome the publication 

heartily and look forward to Part IV. with its indis- 

pensable index. 

CATALOGUERS’ AND CLASSIFIERS’ YEARBOOK. 
Number Six, 1937. Chicago, A.L.A. $2.75. 

Contains a number of articles by various experts 
on Cataloguing and Classification. Much useful 
material is included. There is a short bibliography 
and a direétory of members of the A.L.A. Cataloguing 
Section. 

FeGAN (E. S.) and Cant (M.) The Cheltenham 
Classification. Heffer. 3s. 6d. net. 

A scheme of classification drawn up especially 
for schools and in use at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
with a special view to the arrangement of the school 
library on the lines on which the subjeéts are taught. 
An alphabetic and numerical notation is used. Simple 
and easy to grasp if some slight adjustments are taken 
into account. 

Hitt (Brian) Gas Heating for Public and 
Commercial Libraries, Museums, etc. Illus. 
Gravesend, Philip. 5s. net. 

An able exposition of the advantages derived 
from employing gas heating in libraries, with numerous 
diagrams and_ illustrations. 

NewcomBeE (Luxmoore) Library Co-operation 
in the British Isles. Practical Library 
Handbooks IV. Allen and Unwin. 5s. nét. 

Colonel Newcombe has done the Library Pro- 
fession a good service by giving in concise form an 
outline of co-operation between the great British 
library systems. No one is better qualified to deal 
with this important subject than he is. He devotes a 
large seétion of his work to the National Central 
Library, to the Outlier Libraries and the Regional 
Library syStems. There is a forecast of possible future 
developments and an adequate bibliography. 

SurrH (R. D. Hilton) Public Library Lighting. 
Vol. I. Natural Lighting, Gravesend, Philip. 
5S. net. 

Mr. Hilton Smith, part author of “ Library 
Buildings, their Heating, Lighting and Decoration,” 
has here recapitulated his conclusions expressed in 
that work, together with some further Stimulating 
reflections. 

Totman (Frank L.) Digest of County Library 
Laws of the United States. 1936. Chicago, 
A.L.A. $1.35. 

An attempt to put into concise and handy form as 
many as possible of the chief provisions of the various 
county library laws in force in the States. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Hundreds of 
Librarians use 
and recommend 


our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 


Unwin (Stanley) The Danish Book Trade 
Organization. Allen and Unwin. 1s. net.- 
The author reveals another facet of his vast know- 
ledge of the book-trade in this interesting little pamphlet 
which contains many important faéts and figures. 


GENERAL. 


Axasrer (Cedric H.) A.B.C. of County 
Court Praétice. Pitman. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ handy reference work arranged alphabetically 
under headings with numerous cross-references. The 
recent changes in County Court legislation have 
rendered previous works obsolete. This one, which 
takes full cognizance of all the alterations, should take 
their place. 

ALLEN (Betty) and Briccs (Mitchell Pirie) 
Behave Yourself! Etiquette for American 
Youth. Cartoons by Fred Eisenzoph. 
Lippincott. 4s. 6d. net. 

As the title implies, this is etiquette for American 
youth, but there are some tips that all young folk would 
do well to remember. 

Aupen (W. H.), MacNerce (Louis) Letters 
from Iceland. Illus. Faber. gs. net. 

This book has been chosen by the Committee of 
the Book Society, presumably at the instigation of their 
newly co-opted member, Mr. Day Lewis. If they 
think they are providing their members with the very 
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latest and best in contemporary literature, they are 
mistaken, and I am sure the authors of the book would 
be the first to admit it. And if they think they arc 
providing them with anything amusing to read they 
are also mistaken. None of the verse is up to the 
authors’ best Standard, much of it consisting of private 
jokes and indifferent wit, and the information about 
Iceland is scanty. There are, however, some nice 
photographs, including one of Mr.MacNeice, looking 
just like the “‘amateur poacher.” 


Barton (Pam) A Stroke a Hole; Francis 
(William) Swimming; Harvey (Len) 
Modern Boxing. Illus. Blackie’s Sports 
Series. 2s. 6d. net each. 

These enterprising publishers have promptly 
followed up the lawn tennis and cricket volumes in 
their sports series with three titles on golf, swimming 
and boxing. Instructions are given tor getting the 
“ moving ” effet of the pictures by flicking over the 
pages of the book. 

British Emprre TraApes INDEX, 1936-7. 
Business Diétionaries. Free. 

A classified guide for overseas buyers arranged 
under trades with an index of the names of the firms 
represented. It covers Great Britain and the Colonies. 


Cosie (H.) and Payne (A. R.) Famous Air- 
craft. Illus. Chambers. 6s. net. 

After a brief description of the history of aero- 
nautical progress up to the year 1914, the authors 
proceed to give iptions of many of the famous 
aeroplanes, airships, and different types of aircraft. 
Detailed accounts of construction and achievements 
of such planes as Dornier DoX. 1., the Southern Cross, 
the Maxim Gorki, and others. 

Coutins (A. Frederick) Amateur Power Work- 
ing Tools. Illus. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Woodworkers will find this book full of suggestive 
hints on the use of various power tools such as lathes, 
eleétric saws, drill presses and so on. Unfortunately 
it is American and most of the makes described will 
be hard to obtain in England. 


Crotsset (Francis de) The Wounded Dragon. 
Translated from the French by Paul Selver, 
Bles. 8s. 6d. net. 

M. de Croisset is well known in France as a play- 
wright of considerable merit. In this book he gives his 
impressions of a tour which he made in the Far East. 
His descriptions of people and places are lively and 
interesting, if not very profound. 

Davies (S. J.) and Kennepy (S. J.) Eleétrical 
Experiments for Schools and Colleges using 
the Technico Series of Eleétrical Demon- 
Stration Apparatus. Illus. Gallenkamp. 
5s. net. 

Teachers who use the Technico Series of eleétrical 
apparatus in their laboratories will find this little 
manual of great —_ to them in classes. It contains a 
graduated series of experiments which considerably 


simplifies their work. 


EIsENSCHIML (Otto) Why Was Lincoln Mur- 
dered? Illus. Faber. 15s. net. 

A simple question which no-one before Mr, 
Eisenschiml has thought of asking. The answers he 
gives, and the means by which 44 arrived at them, 
form the subje& matter of this enthralling book. 
Readers of detective Stories and students of American 
history will revel in it. 

GoupscHmipt (Hans W.) English Law from 
the Foreign Standpoint. Pitman. 21s. net, 

Designed to serve a triple purpose. Firstly as an 
introdu€tion to English law for foreign Students; 
secondly as an exposition of our-law from the $tand- 
point of a foreigner ; and thirdly as a comparative study 
of English and Continental codes. A scholarly work. 


Gorpon (Seton) Afoot in Wild Places. Illus. 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 

All Mr. Gordon’s travel books have a charm which 
it would be hard to rival, and this one is no exception. 
In it he takes us to various wild places in Scotland and 
the Hebrides, and to the Ile de Batz off the coast of 
Brittany. His photographs are as good as his text, and 
the two together go to make one of the best nature 
books of recent times. 


GreEEN (Samuel G.) A Handbook of Church 
History from the Apostolic era to the dawn 
of the Reformation, Revised and Con- 
densed by L. Elliott-Binns, D.D. Lutter- 
worth. 12s. 6d. net. 

This handbook has already been tested by many 
Students. This fourth edition has been revised and 
condensed by the Rev. L. Elliott Binns who is himself 
a well-known writer on Church History. In its present 
form it is a convenient volume which should find wide 
favour among Students and the general reader. 


HoneyMaN (T. J.) Introducing Leslie Hunter. 
“Tilus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Leslie Hunter, the Scotch artist, died in 1931, and 
his work has not yet received the recognition, which 
in the opinion of many, it deserves. Mr. Honeyman 
has therefore done the art world a service in intro- 
ducing Hunter in such an amiable and informative 
manner. There are 43 reproduétions of his work, 
some in colours. 


Hype (H. Montgomery) and Nurratt (G. R. 
Falkiner) Air Defence and the Civil Popula- 
tion. With a foreword by Lord Sempill. 
Illus. Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

A very timely book. We have heard a great deal 
about the possibilities of air raids and the precautions 
which can be taken against them, but it has all been 
rather vague. Here is a book which explains in detail 
just what we may expe and what precautions are 
— The prospeét is not exaétly inspiring but the 

ts should be faced, and they are all here. 

LonGFiELD (Cynthia) The Dragonflies of the 
British Isles. Containing a Descriptive 
History of all the British Species, with 260 
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illustrations from photographs and drawings. 
Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the latest addition to the “ Wayside and 
Woodland Series.”’ It describes simply without resort- 
ing to many technicalities all the different specimens of 
British Dragon-flies. The numerous plates and draw- 
ings will be a very great help to the field naturalist in 
identifying the various species with which he may 
come in contaét. 

Morton (J. B.) The Dauphin. Illus. Long- 
mans, Green. 12s. 6d. net. 

Although the author does not claim to have dis- 
covered new material on a subje& which has already 
been voluminously written about, he brings to his 
work a sane and unbiassed view of the faéts known to 
history. Unlike many writers of a more romantic turn 
of mind, he is certain that the dauphin met his death 
in the Temple on June 8th, 1795, as Stated in the death 
certificate. The author discusses at length the problem 
of the skeleton which was not satisfactorily solved 
at the exhumation of 1894, nearly a hundred years 
after its finding by Valentin. He also gives a short 
account of the four impostors, Hervagault, Bruneau, 
Richemont and Naundorff. 
NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO (Vladimir) My 

Life in the Russian Theatre. Translated 
by John Cournos. Illus. Bles. 18s. net. 

All those who read Stanislavsky’s ““ My Life in 
Art” will want to read this volume of reminiscences. 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko was, with Stanislavsky, the 
founder of the Moscow Art Theatre and his book 
completes the pi€ture of the Russian theatrical revival, 
which Stanislavsky began. Tolstoi, Chekov and Gorki 
were all intimately conneéted with the author and 
there are many intereSting sidelights on their charaéters. 
The book is most handsomely produced and the wide 
margins are a joy to behold. 

Panpirt (Y. S.) India’s Balance of Indebtedness. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

An important economic study based on the same 
lines as Prof. Jacob Viner’s Study of Canada, It con- 
tains a detailed Statistical analysis of India’s Balance of 
Payments during the period 1898-1913, and throws 
much light on t roblems with which we are con- 
fronted in India to-day. 

Tue Poer’s Harvest of Poems Old and New, 
selected by E. W. Parker, M.C. Longmans 
Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

A mixed grill of poems by John Clare, Roy 
Campbell, D. & Lawrence, Wordsworth and many 
others, loosely strung together under such headings as 
“ People and Places,” “ Things Seen,” etc. 

REGISTER OF CHARTERED SuRVEYORS, CHAR- 
TERED LAND AGENTS AND OF AUCTIONEERS 
AND Estate AGENTS, 1937. Skinner. {1 

This imposing volume contains everything need- 
ful in the way of advice and helpful information with 
regard to the land and buildings of this country, both 
for landlords and tenants. Articles deal with Town 
and Country Planning, Estate Managing, and the 
Housing Aé, etc. The obje& of the Register is to 
introduce to the public in one volume the membership, 
town by town, of the four leading organisations that 


represent the profession of the land: namely, the 

Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, the Land Agents’ 

Society, the Auétioneers’ and Estates Agents’ Institute 

and the Incorporated Society of Auétioneers and Landed 

Property Agents, and this material covers 30,000 

entries occupying 1,200 pages. The Register should 

certainly come to be recognised as the official publica- 
tion both at home and abroad, and as it appeals direély 
to all bodies associated with the professions it serves, 
it must certainly find a place in every Reference Library. 

The book is well produced, with printed tabs and thumb 

holes which make reference easy. 

Rouse (W. H. D.) The Story of Odysseus. A 
Translation of Homer’s “ Odyssey” into 
plain English. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. — 

As the translator says in his preface, “‘ This is the 
best Story ever written,” and even if his is not the best 
translation, it is still a very good one and fully lives up 
to its title of “ plain English.” It is vigorous and 
exciting and should be very popular. 

SHEARCROFT (W. F. F.) The Photographer’s 
Guide to Better Pictures, From Exposure 
to Mounted Print. Illus. Fountain Press. 


5S. net. 

A useful handbook for those who have achieved 
some success in taking simple snapshots and are now 
anxious to improve their technique and to extend the 
scope of their hobby. The illustrations from a@ual 
photographs are well chosen to explain the various 
points the author wishes to make. 

SNAITH (Stanley) At Grips with Everest. 
Illus. Percy Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author is known as a poet and here he treats 
of the attempts to conquer the Lape mountain from an 
inspired point of view. In words of grandeur and force 
he describes the five expeditions already undertaken 
to scale the heights as “‘ an imperishable epic.” This 
is no cut-and-dried guide book; it kindles the 
imagination. 

SuCHARDA (Ing. Eduard) and Bosransk1 
(Ing. Boguslaw) Semimicro-Methods for 
the Elementary Analysis of Organic Com- 
pounds. Illus. Gallenkamp. 6s. net. 

The semimicro methods of analysis perfected by 
the authors of this work have been increasingly used 
since the publication of the German description of 
them. They are now made available for those English 
Students who are unable to make use of the German 
version. 

Unwin (A. Harold) The Rationalization and 
Conservation of the Timber Resources of 
the World, mainly with reference to the 
Amelioration of the “ Special Areas” in 
the Woodcraft, Wood Working Trades, 
Timber Producing and Timber Using 
Industry of Great Britain and everywhere. 
Technical Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

A small pamphlet on an important subje&. The 
author deplores the great wastage of timber by negleé& 
or use as firewood, and suggests methods by which it 
might be put to more profitable use. 
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Warp (Richard Heron) William Somerset 
Maugham. Bles. 8s. 6d. net. 

Perhaps the title of this work is somewhat mis- 
leading. Its author disclaims all attempt to give a 
personal biography of the man and prefers to discuss 
the Style, technique and choice of the subje& matter of 
his writings. The reader is left with the feeling that 
he has been examining the bare bones and has missed 
the spirit of genius which informs Somerset Maugham’s 
Stories and plays. Personally, where he is concerned, 
we do not care to be too critical but prefer to appreciate 
the dramatic essence of his work. 


FICTION. 
Beresrorp (Leslie) What’s at the End ? 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chinamen, a Strange will, a mySterious chateau, 
are the ingredients of this rather lurid Story. Just who 
the mySterious Chinaman who haunts the chateau, 
and the reasons why the eight Strangers were called 
there, is what the reader will find out at the end of the 
Story. 

“ Box.” Dragons to Slay. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

At the present time this Story of China and its 
irate gangs is peculiarly interesting because of the 
local colour which exudes from its pages. Excitement 
follows excitement until the final page. 
CHAMBERLAIN (Peter) Sing Holiday. Barker. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Richard Matthews, who is no longer young, 
decides to take a holiday. After much deliberation he 
chooses Douglas in the Isle of Man for the festive 
scene. There he learns something of motor racing and 
has a jolly exciting time. 

Cross (Mark) Surprise for the Four. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Another exploit of Daphne Wrayne and her four 
adjusters. Legal complications, a will, and misleading 
clues, provide a thrilling Story. 

Dwyer (James Francis) The Lady with Feet 
of Gold. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Priceless treasure hidden deep in the African 
desert leads adventurers across the dark continent. A 
moving story, in more ways than one. 
Hoimes (L. P.) Destiny Range. Ward, 

Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pinon Ranch is for sale and who should buy it 
but a real Russian Princess. True she has the sense to 
Americanise her name from Sonia Stephanovitch to 
Sonia Stephens, and she soon learns how to handle 
her foreman, Dex Sublette, and the other boys adroitly. 
Well, it does not sound quite a new idea, but it makes 
excellent reading nevertheless ! 

Kye (Sefton) The Body in the Safe. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Aline Fairclough was secretary to CarStairs, a 
financier who was murdered at a time when his finances 
were in a very precarious State. In order to have time 
to put them Straight Aline hides his body. Very rash, 
but after some mishaps she succeeded in straightening 
things out. 


LANHAM (Edwin) Banner at Daybreak. Heine- 


mann. 8s. 6d. net. 

The story of Clay Hall and Hilda James is laid 
in far-flung Texas and the Bohemian quarters of Paris, 
to say nothing of episodes in the Riviera and New 
York. The author has a keen appreciation of life and 
charaéter and his novel is an outstanding one if at the 
same time somewhat drab in outlook. 


LumspEN (Alec.) The Deteétor. 


38. 6d. net. 

A new invention in the shape of a deteétor, many 
flying adventures in which enemy planes are foiled, 
a Struggle for the possession of this scientific instrument 
in which mysterious Q-men play their part, are the 
ingredients of an exciting tale. 


McCoy (Horace) No Pockets in a Shroud. 


Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

A crude and forcible novel of graft and murder 
in a small American town. A wild Irish reporter 
determines to “ rip the town wide open” but the 
veSted interests are too strong for him and he ends, 
murdered, with his head in a garbage can. 


Marte (T. B.) Cleopatra’s Nose. 


7s. 6d. net. 

There was something in the outward appearance of 
George Brent which prevented girls from being 
attra¢ted by his otherwise personable qualities. Then 
something happened which changed all this and George 
succeeded in having a very good time. Amusing and 
farcelike. 

Martyn (Wyndham) The Blue Ridge Crime. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

It was not to be expeéted that Anthony Trent 
should remain long in retirement. It only needed a 
motor accident to occur in the little village where he 
had gone to settle down, to start him off on another 
series of adventures as exciting as any he has had in 
the past. 

Mocartra (Frances) The Restless Age. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A clever Story in an exaggerated vein concerning 
a young Jewess who, thinking she is ultra modern, 
wishes to elope with an artist in order to save his 
genius from the sordid realities of life. Unfortunately, 
or perhaps fortunately for her, she herself, finds the 
sordid details of material considerations overwhelming 
and is induced to give up her ideal plan 
RicHARDSON (Gladwell) The Black Vulture. 


Ward, Lock. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Black Vulture preyed on Jim Donaldson’s 
family, so Jim got together a band of toughs and preyed 
on the Black Vulture, which led to plenty of excitement. 


RusHTon (Charles) Murder in Bavaria. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d.net. 

Mr. Button went abroad for the first time when 
he was well past middle age, half hoping that he would 
have some adventures. They started when he found a 
dying man in a shrine in Bavaria, and they followed 
thickly on one another until a satisfactory dénoument 
is reached. 


Blackie. 


Barker. 
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ARTHURTON (Eileen) Seven League Boots 
Esquire. [Illustrated by Elsbeth Weyel. 
Lutterworth. 43s. 6d. net. 


Boots is a lovable giant who went to sleep for 
eight centuries. All his adventures happen in a small 
town called Merely, and his dragon, Jemima, becomes 


a village pet. 

Dickre (Francis) Hunters of the Wild. Illus- 
trated by C. Ambler. Lutterworth. 33. 6d. 
net. 


Queen, an Airedale, was thrown up on the shores 
of British Columbia by the storm which killed her 
master. Here she falls in with a big black wolf from 
the Yukon and together they go through many Stirring 
adventures in search of food, and safety from their 
many enemies. 


R.T.S. have published a fine selection of 
books for Boys and Girls in the various popu- 
lar series this Autumn. The well-known 
“ Girls’ School Stories ” series includes several 
new titles. Caroline the Second by E. M. Brent- 
Dyer, 3s. 6d., is one of the best of these. 
Caroline went to the school with a family 
tradition, as her grandmother and mother had 
been pupils before her, but she was something 
of a rebel and tried to smash the school 
tradition. Another good title is That Dog 
Punch, by Ethel Nokes, 2s. 6d. This is the 
Story of Jane and Dick and their mischievous 
dog friend. Further titles are: As Bruckendale 
Manor, by Isabel Pike, 2s. 6d., They Found 
Adventure, by lerne L. Plunket, 2s, and A Bold 
Venture, by Doris A. Pocock, 2s. All have 
a coloured frontispiece and attractive coloured 
jackets. In “ The Library for Girls” is a 
story by Catherine Christian, better known as 
Patience Gilmour, entitled Baker’s Dozen, with 
coloured frontispiece, 2s.6d. It contains 
thirteen attractive Stories of gay chara¢ters, 
including a dancer, a musical prodigy, a 
young film Star, a family of trapeze artists and 
a Russian princess in disguise. “ Girls’ 
School and Guide Stories” has four new 
titles, each with coloured frontispiece, at 2s. 
Carry On Cumberledge! by Amy E. Seymour, 
the adventures and fun of the harum-scarum 
Cumberledge children. Sally of the Fourth 
Form Gang, by Ethel Nokes, red-haired 
Sally’s struggles to settle down at Wycholm 
Hall School. Daffodil Row, by Heather White, 
the country Guide Company which Ruth 
joins adopts her old slum Company to the 
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great advantage of both. The Trail of the Blue 
Shamrock, by Joan Herbert, tells how the girls 
of Buckleigh Abbey school traced mysterious 
occurrences and revealed the identity of the 
Blue Shamrock. In “ The Crown Library,” 
coloured frontispiece, 1s. 6d., is The Luck 
of Penrayne, by May Wynne, a stirring tale of 
adventure in the days of smugglers and 
pirates. A new title of “ The Dominion 
Library,” coloured frontispiece, 1s. 6d., is 
The Mountain Hut, by Campbell N. Moody, a 
mystery Story of a Japanese family. “ The 
Schoolboy’s Library,” coloured frontispiece, 
2s. 6d., contains Timber Sahib, by Robert 
Harding, thrilling tales of the Indian Secret 
Service. In “ The Library for Girls” is a 
book by that popular authoress Elsie Jeanette 
Oxenham, entitled Maidlin Bears the Torch, 
coloured frontispiece, 2s. 6d., in which the 
beautiful girl singer and many other old 
friends of Miss Oxenham’s readers meet 
Benediéta Bennett in an “Abbey” Story full 
of incident. R.T.S. also present a series of 
charming little books in gaily coloured Stiff 
boards for the little ones—two by Gladys 
M. Spratt, Little Dots’ Dog Book and Twinkly 
Stars, one by Chris Temple, Little Brown Bears, 
and one by K. Janvrin Tims, The Twins in 
Banana Land. \n the same series are four 
useful little books for girls—Little Book of 
Knitting, Little Embroidery Book, Little Cookery 
Book and the Little Sweet Book, all by Gladys M. 
Spratt. Each book is illustrated or has a 
coloured frontispiece and they cost only 6d. 
each. In contrast to these little books is a 
big annual by Sibyl B. Owsley, A Rownd-the- 
Year Brownie Book, full of stories and plays, 
coloured frontispiece and other illustrations 
by B. C. Freeman, for 2s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue 412.—BULLETIN of the 
American Library Association, August, 1937.—Chan- 
cellor (John) THE LIBRARY IN THE TVA ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM, Chicago, A.L.A. $1.00. 
—KESWICK CONVENTION, 1937. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 
net, cloth boards, 4s.—THE LIBRARIAN, September, 
1937.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
August, September 1937.—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, August, September 1St, September 15th, 
1937-—MANCHESTER REVIEW, Augumn, 1937.— 
MORE BOOKS, the Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, September, 1937.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, August, 1937.—ST. LOUIS Public 
Library Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1937.— 
WILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, September, 1937. 
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Library Association 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH. 


Tue 4th Week-End Conference of the London 
and Home Counties Branch was held at St. 
Albans from September 24th to 26th. 

The first session held on Friday evening 
was a joint lecture by Mr. E. W. Green, the 
Borough Librarian, and the Reverend Dr. 
G. A. Guest, M.A., LL.D., B.C.L., on “St. 
Albans, Past and Present.” This was a very 
pleasant introduétion to the ancient city. 

On Saturday morning the Mayor of St. 
Albans welcomed the delegates in a brief 
and happy speech, after which Mr. H. P. 
Marshall surveyed the existing library facilities 
of London and Greater London. Mr. Marshall 
who recently surveyed the libraries North 
of the Thames and South of St. Albans, under 
the Rockefeller grant, commented that adapted 
buildings were not successful. Regarding 
catalogues, he said that no new library main- 
tained a complete printed catalogue. In a 
general survey of the area, he said, “In the 
London area, comprising so many library 
authorities catering for densely populated areas 
whose contiguous boundaries are invisible, the 
varying administrative practices are inimical 
to close co-operation, and without the closest 
co-operation between the boroughs the vast 
and valuable book resources of London must 
suffer for want of co-ordinated use. 

Three papers were given on the special 
aspects of the London Library Service by 
Mr. J. H. Pafford, M.A., F.L.A., (University 
and Special Libraries), Mr. E. Sydney, M.C., 
F.L.A. (Municipal Reference Libraries), and 
Mr. W. T. Creed, A.L.A. (Co-operation). 
Mr. Pafford had a difficult task in surveying 
the main London libraries which were in- 
cluded in his range but did it very well and 
made some valuable suggestions. 

One of the chief points of Mr. Sydney’s 
paper was a suggestion that regional reference 
libraries should be formed. He instanced 
the rather unique position of Croydon with 
its large reference library and the surrounding 
new library authorities of Mitcham, Wal- 
lington, Coulsdon and Purley, and Beckenham. 
He said: “It would pay Leyton and Wal- 
thamstow to subsidise West Ham to provide 
a really large and first class reference library 
with an efficient and specialised staff with a 


dozen or more telephones and a modern 
commercial and technical department. There 
would be nothing new or revolutionary in 
this, for neither the Education nor the Medical 
Service hesitated to provide by co-operation 
or purchase facilities and service which they 
found unremunerative to provide alone. The 
absence of any organised commercial of 
technical library is a disgrace to London, but 
specialised technical and commercial areas 
should not shoulder alone the cost of this 
service.” Mr. Sydney Stated that it was 
desirable that there should be a clearly under- 
Stood and acknowledged scheme of service 
co-operation, so that specialised inquiries 
would be immediately telephoned or trans- 
ferred by post to the particular special library 
and the reply given or sent to the enquirer. 

If there are any practical results from this 
Conference they will most likely come from 
Mr. Creed’s paper. Mr. Creed suggested 
the following fields for co-operation: (1) the 
inter-loan of tickets, (2) inter-change of 
readers’ tickets, (3) inter-change of Staff, 
(4) avoidance of over-duplication of stock, 
(5) centralised book-purchase, (6) co-operative 
publicity. Regarding inter-change of readers, 
he said that in 1902, Mr. Sidney Webb pointed 
out the absurdity of. residents in London 
Boroughs being unable to use a library on the 
other side of the road. Since then, only one 
reciprocal scheme has been established but 
plans are afoot for establishing another in the 
West of London. His point that the inter- 
change of staffs between the London libraries 
was obviously easy was welcomed in the 
discussion. Mr. Creed mentioned the large 
wholesale purchasing powers of the London 
County Council but it was pointed out that 
they were not permitted to purchase books 
for public libraries in the same way that they 
were able to for schools. His paper con- 
cluded with the statement, “‘ The machinery 
for every kind of co-operative scheme | have 
outlined is already in being. What is lacking 


is agreement on methods, and above all, the @ 


will to co-operate.” 

On Sunday Miss A. S. Cooke read a paper 
on rural library facilities in which she explained 
clearly the difficulties which county librarians 


have met, and outlined the methods they are 


using to provide a book service in the counties. 
Mr. J. D. Stewart’s summing up of the 
whole conference was excellent. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


Including the Artists of all Countries, and both past and present painters, sculptors, engravers, 
etchers, illustrators. 

In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 

names. author has the co-operation of museums and dealers 

the available facts. 

Mallett’ s reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 


Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
GN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Cursr, Perropicats Drvision, New York Pustic Liprary. 


is planned 


titles 
which have been found most useful in American collections. 55/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 


France and Germany, 


on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 


field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 


ital authors are included. All the books 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
and enlarged 


of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 5} by 8}. 


Sole Agenis in the British Empire and Burope for the books of the R. R. Bowker Co., New York. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


EpITED BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 


for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 


By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourtsx Epirion. 


Russian, French and other Con- 


by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 


6/6 net 


12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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CHIVERS’ 
JUVENILE 
CATALOGUE 


containing 
Latest 1937 titles. 
Story Books for Boys and Girls. 
Animal Stories. ° 
Books of General Interest. 
Books for Young Children. 
Latest titles in the “WONDER BOOK ” Series. 


Every one of these titles can be supplied 
in the well-known 
CHIVERS’ FACSIMILE BINDING 
Reproducing the attractive Designs 
used by the Publishers. 


WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE AND SEE HOW 2 
YOU CAN BRIGHTEN AND ADD INTEREST TO Fy 
YOUR JUVENILE LIBRARY. se 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
Bookbinders & Booksellers 


PORTWAY, BATH 


Printed by Franwe Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham ¢ ; 7 f 
and Published for the Proprietors by Gaarron & Co., ¢1 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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